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Eighty years ago, members of the public 
experienced The Frick Collection for the first 
* time when the museum opened its doors 

on December 16, 1935. Journalists covering 
the milestone event described the graceful 
k mansion-turned-museum as a “legacy of 

beauty” with a collection “unsurpassed any¬ 
where.” Eight decades later, the Frick remains one of New Yorks cultural treasures, draw¬ 
ing nearly 300,000 visitors annually to see Old Master paintings by such luminaries as 
Bellini, El Greco, Holbein, Rembrandt, and Vermeer, as well as notable French decorative 
arts and some of the finest Italian Renaissance sculptures in the world. 

To mark the occasion of this anniversary, I have written a book devoted to those 
objects among the museum’s holdings that I find particularly fascinating. The publica¬ 
tion is the latest offering in Scalas Directors Choice series, which highlights the personal 
selections of directors of museums, galleries, and heritage sites around the world. One 
of the delights and privileges of serving as director of the Frick is regular access to the 
wealth of objects that make up the permanent collection. After four years of study and 
reflection, I have singled out a number of favorites, which I am pleased to share now with 
readers. The book includes my thoughts on paintings by Constable, Fragonard, Goya, 
Ingres, Rembrandt, and Whistler, as well as superlative examples of French eighteenth- 
century furniture, Italian Renaissance bronzes, and Limoges enamels. While these works 
hold special meaning for me, I encourage you to visit the galleries often to discover your 
own favorites. 

The upcoming months offer an exciting calendar of events, concerts, educational pro¬ 
grams, and exhibitions. This fall we take an unprecedented look at Andrea del Sarto, one 
of the most influential figures in Italian Renaissance art. Andrea del Sarto: The Renaissance 
Workshop in Action is the first major monographic exhibition in the United States devoted 
to Andreas art, centering on his creative process and the complex role that drawing played 
in it. Assembled from international collections, forty-five autograph drawings and three 
paintings span the entirety of Andreas career and afford visitors a unique opportunity to 
see related works together, some for the first time in centuries. 

Looking ahead to March, the Frick will present Van Dyck: The Anatomy of Portraiture, 
which will highlight six portraits from the permanent collection along with more than 
ninety other works by Anthony van Dyck, one of the most celebrated portraitists of all time. 
His supremely elegant manner and convincing evocation of a sitters inner life—whether 
real or imagined—made his work extremely popular with Gilded Age collectors, including 
Henry Clay Frick. In anticipation of the exhibition, we have rehung three of our Van Dyck 
portraits in the East Gallery. 

Thank you so much for being an important part of the Frick family. Whether you are 
a longtime supporter or have only recently joined, your presence and participation are 
crucial to our success. 


With kind regards, 



Ian Wardropper 
Director 
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Andrea del Sarto (1486-1530), Study for the Head of Julius Caesar ; ca. 1520, red chalk, 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, partial and promised gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. David M. Tobey; photograph © The Metropolitan Museum of Art/Art Resource, NY 

BACK COVER 

Andrea del Sarto, Study of a Standing Young Man Holding a Book, ca. 1515, black chalk, 
Kupferstichkabinett, Staatliche Museen, Berlin; photograph by Volker-H. Schneider/Art 
Resource, NY 
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Andrea del Sarto 

The Renaissance Workshop in Action 


October 7, 2015, through January io, 2016 

A ndrea dAgnolo, called Andrea del 
Sarto after his fathers profession as a 
tailor ( sarto ), transformed sixteenth-century 
Florence through his art and influence. His 
studio was large and prolific, one of the most 
significant of the age. This fall, The Frick 
Collection celebrates the Italian master with 
Andrea del Sarto: The Renaissance Workshop 
in Action , the first major monographic exhi¬ 
bition in the United States devoted to his 
art, centering on his creative process and 
the complex role that drawing played in it. 
Organized with the J. Paul Getty Museum 
in Los Angeles, where the exhibition was on 
view this past summer, the presentation of 
drawings and paintings from international 
collections offers an unprecedented look at 
the production of one of the most influential 
figures in Italian Renaissance art. 

Andrea spent the majority of his career 
in Florence, where he was born in i486 and 
died of the plague forty-four years later. 
According to Giorgio Vasari, his former 
pupil and the author of the Lives of the 
Artists , he trained first under a goldsmith, 
then with a now-obscure artist called Andrea 
di Salvi Barile before moving on to the studio 
of Piero di Cosimo, who was well known for 
his imaginative and eccentric style. By 1510, 
Andrea was practicing as an independent 


RIGHT 

Andrea d’Agnolo, called Andrea del Sarto (1486-1530), 
Study of a Kneeling Figure , 1522-26, red and black chalk, 
The J. Paul Getty Museum, Los Angeles 

OPPOSITE PAGE 

Andrea del Sarto, Portrait of a Young Man, ca. 1517-18, 
oil on canvas, The National Gallery, London 


master, executing fresco paintings at major 
public sites. His workshop became the most 
highly esteemed in Florence, attracting tal¬ 
ented young artists like Jacopo Pontormo, 
Rosso Fiorentino, and Vasari. 

The artist was a contemporary of Leonardo 
da Vinci, Raphael, and Michelangelo, and a 
number of sixteenth-century texts name him 
among the defining artists of the Renaissance. 
In subsequent centuries, however, his status 
and the popularity of his art waned. This 
decline may be attributed in part to the some¬ 
what derisive biography written by Vasari. 
While praising Andreas work as senza errori 
(without errors), Vasari also criticizes him as 
weak, lacking boldness in his person and art. 
He even suggests that Andrea would have 
surpassed Raphael in his accomplishments 
had it not been for Andreas excessive love for 
his wife, which, Vasari claims, led to missed 
opportunities and caused him to use her fea¬ 
tures repeatedly in his art (a practice Vasari 
frowned on). Although recent documentary 
investigation of Andrea and his family has 
proven Vasaris characterization inaccurate, it 
persisted for centuries. 

Almost two hundred drawings by Andrea 
are known today. While it is notoriously 
difficult to reconstruct the inner workings 
of a Renaissance studio—the delegation of 
labor, specifics of training, and involvement 
of the master—it is certain that, in Andreas 
as in others, assistants relied on the masters 
designs when executing painting projects. 
Drawings were therefore the heart of the 
workshop. The forty-five autograph drawings 
included in the exhibition span the entirety 
of Andreas career. Compositional sheets, fig- 
ural studies, and detailed drawings of heads, 


hands, and other body parts trace the creative 
process of the artist as he moved from paper 
to canvas or panel and back again. It was also 
not uncommon for him to reuse drawings 
for more than one project. Executed pre¬ 
dominantly in red and black chalk, Andreas 
drawings reveal his analytic and imagina¬ 
tive strengths and show his experimental 
approach to the medium, exploiting the 
effects of wetting the tip of the chalk before 
applying it to paper, going over a broad area 
of chalk with a wet brush, stumping (rubbing 
with an instrument), and combining black 
and red chalk on the same sheet. 

The exquisite Study for the Head of Julius 
Caesar (cover) is an example of Andreas 
most refined application of chalk. Combining 
hatching and rubbing, possibly using the 
wetted tip of a sharpened piece of chalk, 
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he creates nuances of light and shade and 
expressive contours, establishing the viril¬ 
ity and strength of the figure through an 
elegant classical profile. The drawing pre¬ 
pares the head of Julius Caesar in Andreas 
monumental fresco Tribute to Caesar at the 
Villa Medici in Poggio a Caiano, and its 
highly finished state attests to the enormous 
amount of preparation that Andrea invested 
in the painting, which includes more than 
two dozen figures. Several other preparatory 
sheets for this project survive (two others 


are in the exhibition) and show the range of 
drawings, from rough to highly finished, that 
he employed to achieve his final production. 

In comparison to figural studies, rela¬ 
tively few of Andreas compositional sheets 
survive. These drawings, which map the 
placement of figures in space, document 
him thinking through the challenges of pic¬ 
torial storytelling. Composition Study for the 
Birth of Saint John the Baptist (below) pre¬ 
pares a fresco (opposite page) in Florences 
Chiostro dello Scalzo, which takes its name 


from the ritualistic barefoot processions 
of the resident brotherhood of Saint John 
the Baptist. Considered one of the major 
narrative fresco cycles of the Renaissance 
in Florence, the decorative program and 
twelve scenes for this commission illustrat¬ 
ing the life of the saint engaged Andrea 
off and on for about fifteen years, prob¬ 
ably between 1510 and 1526. This sheet, the 
only compositional study related to the 
cycle known to survive, depicts the episode 
described in Luke 1:59-64, in which the 
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newborns father, Zacharias (shown at far 
right), who had been struck mute for his 
disbelief, names his son. Unable to speak, 
he writes on a tablet “His name is John,” the 
name decreed to him by the angel Gabriel, 
and immediately regains his voice. Exploring 
the possibilities of achieving narrative leg¬ 
ibility through graceful and varied forms, 
Andrea altered many aspects of the drawn 


ABOVE 

Andrea del Sarto, The Birth of Saint John the Baptist, 
ca. 1526, fresco, Chiostro dello Scalzo, Florence 

OPPOSITE PAGE 

Andrea del Sarto, Composition Study for the Birth 
of Saint John the Baptist, ca. 1526, red chalk, 

British Museum, London 


composition in the painting. Most obviously, 
in the fresco he has swathed the long, slender 
bodies in drapery, following the Renaissance 
convention of depicting figures nude (or 
partially nude) in preparatory sketches. The 
figures’ interactions have also been modified 
in minute but powerful ways: for example, 
while in the drawing Elizabeth (in bed) faces 
the nurse in order to receive her son, in the 
fresco she turns to address the miraculous 
event of his naming. 

Composition Study for the Birth of Saint 
John the Baptist was certainly accompanied 
by drawings (now lost) studying individual 
figures, similar to that of the Study of a 
Kneeling Figure (page 2), which was produced 
in preparation for the altarpiece known as 


the Panciatichi Assumption (Palazzo Pitti, 
Florence). This vibrant sheet offers a view 
inside the masters workshop, in which 
his studio assistants, called garzoni , often 
served as ready models. Like the figures in 
Composition Study for the Birth of Saint John 
the Baptist, this figure (which becomes an 
apostle in the altarpiece) is drawn unclothed 
despite preparing a heavily draped figure. 
Careful articulation of musculature reveals 
Andreas power of observation and suggests 
that he sought to understand the anatomical 
mechanics of a pose even if the final figure 
was to be clothed. At the same time, he is 
selective in his focus: here, he concentrates 
on the back, buttocks, and right arm and 
leg, leaving the left hand, feet, and face 
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unarticulated. By capturing live models in 
this way, he activates his paintings, infusing 
his sacred and secular dramas with a deeply 
human character. 

If Study of a Kneeling Figure neglects 
hands and feet, other sheets make them 
their sole focus. With meticulous attention 
to the folds, bulges, and pull of skin over 
bone, Studies of Hands (above), with its 
masterful play of highlight, shadow, and 
reflected light, evokes Vasaris praise of 


ABOVE 

Andrea del Sarto, Studies of Hands, ca. 1527, red chalk, 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 

OPPOSITE PAGE, LEFT TO RIGHT 

Andrea del Sarto, Study for the Head of Saint John the 
Baptist, ca. 1523, black chalk, National Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D.C. 

Andrea del Sarto, Saint John the Baptist, ca. 1523, 
oil on panel, Palazzo Pitti, Galleria Palatina, Florence 


Andrea as a pittore senza errori (faultless 
painter). Here he depicts what are most 
likely the hands of a saint, with a book in 
one hand and an unidentifiable attribute 
in the other. Although its connection to a 
painting has not been firmly established 
(perhaps because the project it relates to 
was destroyed or abandoned before comple¬ 
tion), the drawing must have been valued 
within the workshop as an exemplary study 
of human hands, as evidenced by the very 
fact of its survival. 

Study of a Standing Young Man Holding a 
Book (back cover) captures a figure from head 
to toe. When considered with the painted 
figure it prepares—the elderly, bearded Saint 
Ambrose for the altarpiece of the Madonna 
of Saint Ambrose (private collection)—the 
drawing attests to Andrea’s imaginative 
approach to his garzoni- turned-models. The 
young mans contemporary clothing, a tunic 
with rolled-up sleeves, allows the artist to 


observe the positioning, angles, and distri¬ 
bution of weight in his limbs; most of these 
details are obscured by the bishops robes in 
the final painting. A related drawing in the 
Louvre studies the features of an old man’s 
face, aiding Andrea’s transformation of the 
youth into the grayed saint. 

Andrea’s most arresting graphic expres¬ 
sions are his head studies, which seem to 
probe beyond the physical body to its emo¬ 
tional core. Much more than presenting 
likenesses, Andrea’s head studies explore the 
expressiveness of the human face in some¬ 
times breathtaking complexity. In Study for 
the Head of Saint John the Baptist (opposite 
page, left), for example, Andrea endows the 
face of his model with a combination of 
youthfulness and gravity. One wonders about 
the identity of this adolescent, whose dishev¬ 
eled hair the artist renders playfully and 
whose cleft chin was so carefully observed. 
The boy’s askance look and slightly furrowed 
brow seem to betray the self-consciousness 
of one instructed to pose for an artist who 
visually devours his features. 

The exhibition offers the rare opportu¬ 
nity to see related works together, some for 
the first time in centuries. One such instance 
is the reunion of this head study with the 
finished work, Saint John the Baptist , from 
the Palazzo Pitti (opposite page, right). 
Surrounded by darkness evocative of the 
desert where he sought solitude, the saint 
is depicted with a camel skin tied over his 
shoulders and around his hips. A bright red 
cloak highlights his luminous flesh. His sen¬ 
suous torso—which recalls Michelangelo’s 
David , perhaps Florence’s most famous 
torso—reminds us that carnal desire was 
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central to the saints story and the cause of 
his martyrdom. King Herod’s wife, Herodias, 
scorned by the Baptist, schemed with her 
daughter, Salome, to seduce the king and 
bring about John’s death. When viewing the 
painting together with its head study, which 
shares the same scale, the human aspect of 
the picture emerges; the drawing prompts 
us to remember that the idealized sacred 
figure in the painting was based on a body 
of flesh and blood. Andrea modified the face 
he studied on paper, lifting the saint’s gaze 
upward, as if John were addressing the divine 
over the earthly. As Denise Allen suggests in 
the catalogue that accompanies the exhibi¬ 
tion, the artist presents the Baptist as he is 
described at the opening of the Gospel of 
John: as witness to the light of Christ. 

A suite of drawings that explores a figure 
looking over his shoulder prepares Andrea’s 
most famous portrait, the Portrait of a Young 
Man from The National Gallery in London 
(page 3). Long believed to be a self-portrait, 
it has evaded definite identification. The sit¬ 
ter holds what appears to be an open book, 


a common attribute that may refer to his 
intellect, humanist interests, or profession. 
The sitter’s garments are a tour de force of 
painterly effects, the blue fabric of his sleeve 
rippling as he rests his elbow on the arm of 
a chair and his white camicia (undershirt) 
bunching up around the neckline of the vest, 
bringing to mind Andrea’s name, del Sarto 
(of the tailor). His monogram (two As, for 
Andrea d’Agnolo) appears in the field at left, 
eye level to the subject. If the sitter’s identity 
remains elusive, the artist makes his own 
name known.— Aimee Ng, Associate Curator 


The exhibition in New York is organized 
by Aimee Ng, Associate Curator, The Frick 
Collection. Principal local funding is generously 
provided by Gilbert and Ildiko Butler. Major 
support is also provided by the Robert H. Smith 
Family Foundation, The Christian Humann 
Foundation, and Andrea Woodner, with addi¬ 
tional gifts from The Gladys Krieble Delmas 
Foundation, Helen-Mae and Seymour Askin, 
Diane Allen Nixon, Mr. and Mrs. Eugene 
Victor Thaw, David and Julie Tobey, the 
Samuel H. Kress Foundation, Jon and Barbara 
Landau, and Margot and Jerry Bogert. 
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Henry Clay Fricks Limoges Enamels 

A New Book and Installation Highlight Founder’s Distinguished Collection 


I n 1916, Henry Clay Frick converted 
his private office at his home on Fifth 
Avenue into a gallery for the collection of 
Limoges enamels that he had purchased 
from the estate of J. Pierpont Morgan for the 
then-staggering sum of $1,157,500. What was 
so compelling about these delicate, jewel¬ 
like objects that Frick paid such a high price 
and was willing to sacrifice his sanctuary for 
their display? The Frick, in association with 
D Giles Ltd., London, has recently published 
my book focusing on this remarkable collec¬ 
tion, which constitutes a comprehensive sur¬ 
vey of the genre and represents most of the 
mediums notable workshops. In conjunction 
with this publication, a new installation in 
the Enamels Room presents some of the 
museums finest Limoges works together 
with notable examples of glazed earthenware 
and bronze sculpture from the same period. 

The painted enamels of Limoges—named 
for the French town in which they were pro¬ 
duced—constitute one of the distinctive art 
forms of the French Renaissance. They were 
coveted for centuries by European collectors, 
including Paul Durand-Ruel and Sir Richard 
Wallace. Henry Walters in Baltimore and 
J. P. Morgan were among the first to collect 


RIGHT 

Attributed to Colin Nouailher (active 1539-after 1571), 
Casket: Putti and Mottoes of Courtly Love, ca. 1545, 
painted enamel on copper, partly gilded, 

The Frick Collection 

OPPOSITE PAGE 

Workshop of Nardon Penicaud (ca. 1470-1541), 
Double-Tiered Triptych: Scenes from the Passion of 
Christ, mid-sixteenth century, painted enamel on 
copper, partly gilded, The Frick Collection 


Limoges enamels in America. When Frick 
acquired his enamels, fellow American col¬ 
lectors included William Randolph Hearst 
(whose works are now in the Los Angeles 
County Museum of Art), Philip and Robert 
Lehman (now in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art), and Charles Phelps and Anna Sinton 
Taft (now in the Taft Museum, Cincinnati). 
Along with collections in London, Paris, and 
a few other centers, The Frick Collection 
stands today as one of the major museums 
housing important Limoges enamels. 

Enamels are created by fusing powdered 
glass to a copper sheet. Metal oxides are 
added to the clear, molten glass to produce a 
variety of colors, which are affected by both 
the composition of the glass and the concen¬ 
tration of the metal oxide used, as well as the 
atmospheric conditions in the kiln. Enamels 


are fired multiple times, requiring enormous 
skill to control the different temperatures 
necessary for the various colors and layers. 
During the Middle Ages, the production 
at Limoges centered on liturgical vessels 
such as pyxes and reliquaries, fostered by 
the city’s proximity to monasteries, which 
patronized the art form, and its location 
on pilgrimage routes to sites of devotion 
in Spain and Italy. In the late fifteenth and 
early sixteenth centuries, Christian scenes 
were often incorporated into portable altars. 
The durable nature of enamel was especially 
suited for altars with wings, which could 
be protectively closed to make the objects 
compact and easily transportable. In addi¬ 
tion, their small size made it easier for the 
viewer to take in multiple scenes or a con¬ 
tinuous narrative. A double-tiered triptych 
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(above), for example, follows Christs life 
and resurrection through six separate scenes. 
Beginning with the upper-left plaque, Christ 
is depicted bearing the cross and returning 
to Veronica the veil she had offered him 
earlier, which now features an impression of 
his face. Other scenes depict (clockwise from 
top center) the Crucifixion, the Harrowing 
of Hell, the Resurrection, the Entombment, 
and the Descent from the Cross. The triptych 
is signed by Nardon Penicaud, the patriarch 
of one of the most prominent families of 
enamelers in Limoges. Despite the signature, 
however, the triptych was probably produced 
by a younger member of Penicauds work¬ 
shop, possibly after the masters death, in 
1541. Its brilliance was achieved through one 
of the most refined techniques of enameling, 
in which silver foil was placed beneath the 
translucent enamel to produce a lustrous 


sheen. Smaller pieces of foil, called paillons , 
highlight specific areas, such as the mulberry 
and green panels of Christs tomb. 

Techniques developed during the fif¬ 
teenth and sixteenth centuries permitted a 
wider range of opaque and translucent colors. 
Enamelers increasingly exploited the overlay 
of one color on another in thin layers or, with 
subtle shading, manipulated them to reveal 
what lay beneath. For instance, to achieve 
a more naturalistic flesh tone, early enam¬ 
elers sometimes applied mulberry beneath 
the white to create warm undertones. To 
enhance details in the composition or delin¬ 
eate features in the face, a technique known 
as enlevage was employed, in which white 
powdered glass was manipulated with a fine 
tool to expose the darker fired layer beneath. 
Grisaille also was used to produce subtle 
modeling in shades of gray. Final touches of 


oxide color or gilding, brushed on and lightly 
fired, added expression and richness. 

Over time, workshops began to produce 
objects other than those intended for religious 
devotion. They made jewelry, belt buckles, 
and other pieces for personal adornment that 
were prized throughout Europe, in addition 
to portraits and domestic items such as cas¬ 
kets, basins and ewers, and tableware. These 
items were often decorated with subjects 
from mythology or, occasionally, chivalric or 
courtly subjects. The small casket illustrated 
at left is decorated with twelve plaques that 
depict naked putti playing musical instru¬ 
ments, fighting mock battles, and engaging 
in various romantic pursuits; each scene is 
accompanied by phrases in old French on 
loves joys and cruelties. The plaque at lower 
left depicts a putto presenting his beloved 
with a casket while a third figure holding 
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an arrow looks on, along with the words le 
prins de bone foy (take it in good faith). 
Some two dozen similar caskets in various 
collections testify to the popularity of these 
decorative boxes, which may have served 
as love tokens or nuptial gifts. On the cas¬ 
kets lid, the thirteenth plaque incorporates a 
roundel of Lucretia, the ancient heroine who 
chose suicide over dishonor. 

Saltcellars such as the pair illustrated 
below were also popular, although they likely 
were not intended to hold salt but instead 
were displayed on tables and sideboards dur¬ 
ing banquets. These two are marked with the 
initials SC for Suzanne de Court, who came 
from a long line of enamel artisans and is 
the only known female enameler working in 
Limoges during the sixteenth century. The 
saltcellars are decorated after woodcuts first 
published in Lyon in 1557, illustrating Ovids 
Metamorphoses , although the artists sense of 
whimsy animates every scene. Here, de Court 
requires the viewer to fully rotate the salt¬ 
cellars to complete the story of Orpheus. On 
one, the frenzied women of Cicones attack 
him in retaliation for his decision to avoid 
mortal women after the loss of his beloved 
wife, Eurydice. Despite their wrath, Orpheus 


RIGHT 

Suzanne de Court (active late sixteenth century-early 
seventeenth century), Pair of Saltcellars: Scenes from 
the Story of Orpheus, late sixteenth or early seventeenth 
century, painted enamel on copper, partly gilded, 

The Frick Collection 

OPPOSITE PAGE 

Leonard Limousin (or Limosin, ca. 1505-1575/77), 

The Triumph of the Eucharist and the Catholic Faith, 
ca. 1561-62, painted enamel on copper, partly gilded, 
The Frick Collection 


calmly plays his lyre, the magic of his music 
stopping their spears, which de Court shows 
lying harmlessly at his feet. The story contin¬ 
ues on the second saltcellar, with Orpheus 
slain and his severed head thrown into the 
River Hebrus. In the final scene, Apollo turns 
to stone the dragon that sought to devour 
Orpheus’s head. De Courts favorite colors of 
emerald green, mauve, and turquoise glow 
over silver paillons; gilded patterns are scat¬ 
tered over a black background; and white 
flesh tones are highlighted with pink. 

Likenesses of oneself, family members, 
and famous men and women were keenly 
desired during this period. While many 
Limoges portraits were miniature (the size of 
playing cards), others were larger, approach¬ 
ing or equaling the size of the small painted 


portraits on panel that were prevalent during 
this era. Among Limoges enamelers, Leonard 
Limousin produced the most portraits—some 
130 are known—and is the most celebrated 
portraitist in the medium. As early as 1536, he 
made a portrait of the queen of France, Eleanor 
of Austria. The Frick holds five portraits attrib¬ 
uted to Limousin, in addition to a rare group 
portrait, The Triumph of the Eucharist and the 
Catholic Faith (opposite page), which includes 
precise miniatures of members of the Guise 
family, a powerful Catholic presence in France 
during the mid-sixteenth century. 

The Triumph of the Eucharist plaque 
depicts the righteousness of the doctrine of 
transubstantiation—the belief in the trans¬ 
formation of the bread and wine of the 
Eucharist into the actual body and blood 
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of Christ—a central issue of the Counter- 
Reformation and French Wars of Religion. 
The patriarch of the Guise family, Claude 
de Lorraine, stands at the center of the 
scene, with his hand on the hilt of his sword, 
while his wife, Antoinette de Bourbon, rides 
in a chariot pulled by doves, holding a 
chalice with the host. Their son, Francois 
de Lorraine, turns the wheel of his moth¬ 
ers chariot to crush the Protestant heretics 
beneath (labeled as such by now-faded gold 
lettering). The identities of the remaining 
two figures, both prelates, remain under 
debate. The figure in red could be Jean 
de Guise, brother of Claude and the first 


cardinal of Lorraine, while the figure at far 
right is likely Charles, Cardinal of Lorraine, 
an influential church leader and orator. The 
finely detailed portraits in the foreground 
come into sharp focus against the impres¬ 
sionistic landscape beyond, attesting to 
Limousin’s skill and artistry. As both a group 
portrait and allegory of faith at a moment of 
religious conflict, his composition is unusual 
among Limoges enamels. 

While the glorious enamel tradition 
of the Renaissance began to wane during 
the seventeenth century, it was revived in 
the nineteenth century, especially in Paris, 
with a highly proficient technical style, at a 


moment when many of the early enamels 
were restored and when the collecting of 
these works began in earnest. It was dur¬ 
ing this period that the foundation was laid 
for Henry Clay Fricks purchases, which 
continue to delight visitors to this day —Ian 
Wardropper, Director 


Limoges Enamels at The Frick Collection, 
by Director Ian Wardropper with an illus¬ 
trated glossary by Associate Conservator Julia 
Day, is published in association with D Giles 
Ltd., London. It is available for $19.95 in the 
Museum Shop or online at frick.org/shop. 
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“I have great faith in your judgment” 

Henry Clay Frick and Roger Fry 


R oger Fry is perhaps best remembered 
today as a modernist painter, an 
early champion of Post-Impressionism, and 
a prominent member of the Bloomsbury 
Group. It is less known that Fry also acted as 
an art adviser to several of Americas greatest 
collectors, among them Henry Clay Frick. 

Fry (below) left an indelible mark on 
Fricks collection, advising him in the 
acquisition of such important paintings as 
Rembrandts Self-Portrait of 1658, Holbeins 
Sir Thomas More , and Velazquez’s King 
Philip IV of Spain (page 14). Moreover, Fry 
acted as a middleman for Fricks purchase 
of Rembrandts Polish Rider (opposite page). 
Over the years, however, Frick at times 
ignored or rejected Frys suggestions, espe¬ 
cially his later ones. The correspondence 
between Fry and Frick, dating from March 
1906 to April 1912 and housed in the archives 
of The Frick Collection, sheds light on their 
interactions, their often divergent ambitions, 
and their ultimate falling out. 

It is not known when or where the two 
men met. Born in 1866 in Highgate, near 
London, Fry first visited the United States 
in January 1905 to discuss employment at 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art and to 
raise funds for The Burlington Magazine , the 
scholarly journal he helped found in 1903. He 
was thirty-eight years old when he came to 


RIGHT 

Vanessa Bell (1879-1961), Photograph of Roger Fry in 
Guildford, Surrey, 1911, Tate Archive, London 

OPPOSITE PAGE 

Rembrandt van Rijn (1606-1669), The Polish Rider, 
ca. 1655, oil on canvas, The Frick Collection 


America and had already established a repu¬ 
tation as an Old Master connoisseur with his 
short monograph Giovanni Bellini (1899). 
In addition, Fry was one of the founders of 
Britain’s National Art Collections Fund, cre¬ 
ated in 1903 to save major works of art for 
the nation. 

Fry is known to have met a number of 
collectors during his first American stay, 
chief among them J. Pierpont Morgan, the 
banker-financier who had been elected 
president of the Metropolitan Museum in 
1904, and the Philadelphian John Graver 
Johnson, one of the country’s leading corpo¬ 
rate lawyers. (Notably, Johnson had helped 
Frick with his court case against his former 
business partner, Andrew Carnegie.) It is 
likely that Fry also met Frick about this 
time. “Certainly, my beloved, I am having a 
roaring good time among these millionaires 
and, what’s more, I find them a sympathetic, 
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agreeable sort,” Fry wrote to his wife, Helen, 
from Philadelphia on January 9, 1905, days 
after his arrival. The Americans, he contin¬ 
ued, had “a desperate desire to get at real 
things.” They had been “kept in the dark so 
long by dealers and others, and they jump at 
enlightenment.” 

A year later, Fry, who did not have any 
prior museum experience, accepted the part- 
time position of curator of paintings at 
the Metropolitan Museum. Months later, he 
established a gallery of masterpieces at the 
Metropolitan, where he hung many of its 
finest Old Masters. In 1906, he discovered 
the art of Paul Cezanne, which inspired an 
important change in his personal artistic 
preferences: although he remained inter¬ 
ested in the Old Masters (especially the 
Italians), he would soon become a major 
advocate of modern French artists. 

Fry’s contract with the Metropolitan 
allowed him to accept assignments from pri¬ 
vate collectors; besides Frick, he occasionally 
advised Johnson, Morgan, and others during 
and after his years in New York. He kept his 
curatorial position for almost two years, until 
October 1907, when he resigned, returned 
to London, and became the Metropolitan’s 
European adviser on paintings. He was fired 
in December 1909, in part because of dis¬ 
agreements with Morgan. 

Fry’s time in New York conveniently 
coincided with the evolution of Henry Clay 
Frick’s collecting interests. At the turn of 
the twentieth century, Frick’s taste was in 
flux: in the late 1880s and 1890s, while living 
in Pittsburgh, he had purchased dozens of 
paintings by fashionable contemporary art¬ 
ists such as Corot, Daubigny, and Breton. As 
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his main focus shifted to Old Masters, Frick 
acquired fewer modern works. Like many 
of his collecting contemporaries, he soon 
developed a taste for seventeenth-century 
Dutch and eighteenth-century British pic¬ 
tures, with a special preference for portraits 
and landscapes. 

The year 1905 marked a turning point for 
Frick. He left Pittsburgh for New York, where 
he rented the former William H. Vanderbilt 
residence, an opulent mansion at 640 Fifth 
Avenue. He and his family lived there until 
1914, when they moved into their newly built 
house on Fifth Avenue and East 70th Street. 
It was during his decade at the Vanderbilt 
mansion, which boasted one of New Yorks 
most impressive picture galleries, that Frick 
acquired many of his great masterpieces, sev¬ 
eral with Frys input and assistance. About 
this time, the ever-worsening financial 


circumstances of Europe’s aristocracy played 
into the hands of ambitious American col¬ 
lectors, and the international art market 
overflowed with excellent paintings from 
esteemed collections. 

One such picture was Rembrandt s famed 
Self-Portrait of 1658, put on the market by 
the sixth Earl of Ilchester when he was con¬ 
fronted with steep inheritance taxes after his 
fathers death. Fry initially tried to broker 
the sale for Lord Ilchester: in the spring 
of 1906, he brought the Rembrandt to the 
attention of Morgan for purchase by the 
Metropolitan Museum, at a price of about 
$150,000. Morgan told Fry he thought the 
price too high, but a lower bid on his behalf 
was refused. When Morgan changed his 
mind, his decision came too late: Ilchester 
had shown the Rembrandt to Fricks princi¬ 
pal dealer, Knoedler s Charles Carstairs. “Just 


Concluded purchase greatest Rembrandt 
portrait of Himself existing,” a triumphant 
Carstairs cabled Frick on November 5,1906. 
But Frick did not seem interested, inform¬ 
ing his dealer that he did “not want to be 
bothered with pictures at these times,” and 
referring to the Rembrandt as “that ridicu¬ 
lous priced picture.” Weeks later, however, 
Frick mentioned to Roland Knoedler that 
Fry “had praised” the Rembrandt. After 
complicated negotiations, Frick bought the 
Self-Portrait for a high $225,000. 

Over the years, Frick was offered many 
paintings, not only by his trusted dealers 
and advisers, but also by private collectors 
and their intermediaries. On several occa¬ 
sions, if an offer showed substantial prom¬ 
ise, Frick would request that Fry inspect a 
picture on his behalf. In December 1909, 
for instance, he asked Fry to examine an 
equestrian portrait of a Genoese nobleman, 
supposedly by Anthony van Dyck—an artist 
high on Fricks wish list. The painting, Fry 
soon reported, was “not in perfect preserva¬ 
tion.” Also, the “attitude” of the horseman 
was “clearly based on a Vandyck [sic] por¬ 
trait,” but the author of the offered work was 
“an Italian probably a Roman who had seen 
Vandyck but had never studied him closely 
or even attempted to imitate his style in 
detail.” The equestrian portrait was “not a 
picture which you would care to possess nor 
has it any considerable commercial value” 
Fricks response to this verdict was brief: “Of 
course, that Van Dyck does not interest me.” 

In the same letter, Frick asked Fry if he 
was familiar with another Van Dyck that had 
been offered to him, Lord and Lady Strange, 
Later Earl and Countess of Derby, with Their 
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Daughter (page 17), which recently had been 
owned by the Earl of Clarendon. Soon after, 
Fry cabled that he thought the Van Dyck to 
be ‘authentic and fine” Some three years 
later, in February 1913, Frick bought the 
magnificent portrait from Knoedler for a 
then astronomical $309,000 minus a credit 
of $34,000 for a returned (presumed) 
Velazquez. Why it took Frick so long to buy 
the Van Dyck is not known. 

Another painting that Fry inspected 
at Fricks behest was Holbeins Sir Thomas 
More , then in the collection of Edward Huth, 
in Sussex. In March 1911, Fry reported that 
the portrait was “one of the most important 
examples obtainable.” The following year, 
Frick purchased it for more than $260,000. 
A few years later, in 1915, he added another 
Holbein to his collection, a portrait of More s 
adversary Thomas Cromwell, the man who 
was largely responsible for Mores downfall 
and execution. 

Fry delivered his biggest coup in the 
spring of 1910. On April 15, he cabled Frick 
that The Polish Rider , then one of the world s 
most coveted works by Rembrandt, was on 
the market. The equestrian scene—one of 
only two in Rembrandts oeuvre—was with 
the Tarnowski family at Castle Dzikow in 
Polish Galicia, where it had been rediscov¬ 
ered in 1897. Soon after Fry informed Frick 
that the picture was for sale, Frick asked 
him to travel to Galicia and buy it at once, 


ABOVE 

Diego Rodriguez de Silva y Velazquez (1599-1660), 
King Philip IV of Spain, 1644, oil on canvas, 

The Frick Collection 


provided its condition was good, and at a 
lower price, if possible. Later, Fry described 
to his friend Osbert Sitwell how he had 
traveled to Castle Dzikow to inspect the 
Rembrandt. As Sitwell told the story, Fry 
arrived in the most isolated castle, convinced 
that it was “impossible” that any real work of 
art” could exist in such dismal surroundings. 
“[A]nd then, suddenly, a cord was pulled, a 
curtain was rolled back, and there, before his 
eyes, was revealed one of the worlds master¬ 
pieces of painting— The Polish Rider. 


Without delay, Fry purchased the 
Rembrandt on Fricks behalf for Tarnowskis 
asking price, £60,000 (about $300,000), the 
highest sum Frick had paid for a painting to 
date. “I know that you are able to appreciate 
the extraordinary imaginative intensity of 
this great picture and that your collection 
is one where it will find a fitting home,” Fry 
wrote to Frick on April 24,1910. A few weeks 
later, Frick replied to his adviser that he was 
“much pleased” with the way he had handled 
the matter, adding that he had “no doubt” 
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that Fry would be able to secure “many other 
important pictures” for him in the future. 

During the fall of that same year, how¬ 
ever, Frys career would take a different turn 
following his organization of the pioneering 
exhibition Manet and the Post-Impressionists 
(a term he coined) at London’s Grafton 
Galleries. The first show in England to prom¬ 
inently feature Manet, Gauguin, Matisse, 
and Van Gogh, it had a tremendous impact. 
“On or about December 1910 human char¬ 
acter changed,” Virginia Woolf, Frys friend, 
biographer, and fellow Bloomsbury mem¬ 
ber, famously wrote in 1924, conveying her 
impression of the exhibitions effect on the 
art world and beyond. 

The relationship between Frick and Fry 
started to cool about this time, after Fry 
had convinced his patron to purchase an 
unknown painting he had discovered in an 
(unidentified) Italian collection. The work, 
a Rubens according to Fry, depicted an 
“Italian prince in armour,” probably Duke 
Ferdinando Gonzaga of Mantua, and was 
available for only £4,000 (about $20,000), 
perhaps “for even less.” Frick bought it 
unseen from Fry for £3,000 (about $15,000), 
even though he questioned its quality from 
the beginning. “I am anxious to have noth¬ 
ing but very important pictures, and I have 
my doubts whether the one just purchased 
is as important as I should have in my col¬ 
lection,” Frick wrote to Fry on December 29, 
1910. “[Hjowever, I have great faith in your 
judgment.” Frys response came two weeks 
later: “I do not pretend that it will be one 
of yr. greatest masterpieces—you know you 
have set a stiff standard & quite rightly—but 
I think it worthy as an excellent example 


of Rubens’s earlier manner.” Fry added that 
he believed the Rubens was “a bargain” and 
that his patron would be able to dispose 
of it at any time and at nearly double its 
purchase price. But Frick never took a lik¬ 
ing to the painting, and a few years later it 
left his collection. Its present whereabouts 
are unknown. 

In the late fall of 1910, a rare masterpiece 
appeared on the market, Velazquez’s King 
Philip IV of Spain, also known as the Fraga 
portrait. Painted in a makeshift studio in the 
town of Fraga in June 1644, where Philip had 
led his troops against the French, the little- 
known portrait had descended for genera¬ 
tions within the House of Bourbon-Parma. 
After the London dealer Morland Agnew 
bought it, he exhibited it briefly at his gal¬ 
lery. “[Y]ou must secure Velasquez [sic] now 
at Agnews,” Fry cabled Frick on February 
8, 1911. Days later, he described it to Frick 
as “quite the finest portrait of Philip IV 
wh[ich] I have ever seen.” Agnew, apparently 
unable to find a British buyer, soon sold the 
Velazquez to Scott & Fowles, which sold half 
of its interest to Knoedler. Knoedler, in turn, 
sold half of its half to Colnaghi, and took the 
portrait to New York. On February 20, 1911, 
immediately after its arrival there, the paint¬ 
ing was taken to Frick’s residence. Knoedler’s 
Carstairs gave Frick just two days to consider 
the picture. Frick agreed to purchase it in 
cash for the asking price, an extraordinary 
$475,000—the highest sum he would ever 
pay for a single painting. 

About this time, Frick asked Fry what 
he thought of two paintings by Paolo 
Veronese that Knoedler had recently 
brought to America. As Frick was aware, 


the monumental allegories— Wisdom and 
Strength and The Choice Between Virtue and 
Vice —had once been part of the celebrated 
Orleans collection and had passed through 
the distinguished collections of Emperor 
Rudolph II, Queen Christina of Sweden, 
Prince Livio Odescalchi, and the Anglo- 
Dutch banker Thomas Hope and his heirs. 
In 1910, the Hope family’s trustees sold the 
works to Agnew, who, in turn, sold them to 
Knoedler. Fry responded to Frick’s queries 
by cable: “Saw Veroneses twelve years ago— 
thaught [sic] them genuine fine.” It would be 
almost two years, in December 1912, before 
Frick bought the two paintings for $200,000. 

By then, Frick’s relationship with Fry had 
ended. While the exact reasons for their fall¬ 
ing out are not known, it is clear from their 
correspondence that Frick was annoyed by 
some of his adviser’s recent recommenda¬ 
tions. In particular, Frick seems never to 
have forgiven Fry for the inferior “Rubens,” 
as his last letter to Fry, written in April 1912, 
indicates. Frick continued to collect Old 
Masters with the founding of a museum in 
mind and became focused on the construc¬ 
tion of his residence at One East 70th Street. 
Fry followed a different path, and his artistic 
interests became less and less compatible 
with Frick’s. As he organized a second Post- 
Impressionist exhibition in October 1912, he 
rapidly became a leading voice in London’s 
avant-garde art circles. In 1913, he founded 
the Omega Workshops with the goal of pro¬ 
viding income to British artists who ascribed 
to the Post-Impressionist aesthetic. As far as 
is known, the two men never met again.— 
Esmee Quodbach, Assistant Director ; Center 
for the History of Collecting 
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Van Dyck Portraits Return to the Galleries 

Monumental Works Offer a Preview of Next Year’s Exhibition 


A new installation in the Fricks East 
Gallery is intended to evoke a British 
country house in its juxtaposition of paint¬ 
ing, sculpture, and furniture. Among the 
highlights of the installation are three por¬ 
traits of English sitters by Anthony van Dyck 
that have been in storage for several years: 
Sir John Suckling; Lady Anne Carey ; Later 
Countess of Clanbrassil; and Lord and Lady 
Strange , Later Earl and Countess of Derby ; 
with Their Daughter (opposite page). The 
return of these paintings to the galleries 
offers visitors a preview of next years spe¬ 
cial exhibition Van Dyck: The Anatomy of 
Portraiture (March 2 through June 5, 2016), 
which will place six of the Fricks eight por¬ 
traits by the artist in the context of more 
than ninety paintings, prints, and drawings 
from public and private collections around 
the world. The presentation has provided 
the occasion for renewed research into the 
Fricks holdings by the artist, whose works 
were particularly sought after by Gilded Age 
collectors, including Henry Clay Frick. 

Van Dyck’s sitters—poets, duchesses, 
painters, and generals—represent the social 
and artistic elite of his age, and their fascinat¬ 
ing biographies are explored at length in the 
catalogue that will accompany the exhibition. 
The Earl and Countess of Derby, for example, 
whose imposing family portrait currently 
anchors the far wall of the East Gallery, were 
major figures in the tumultuous and tragic 
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Anthony van Dyck (1599-1641), Lord and Lady Strange, 
Later Earl and Countess of Derby, with Their Daughter, 
ca. 1636, oil on canvas, The Frick Collection 


conflicts that engulfed the court of Charles I, 
Van Dycks greatest patron. James Stanley, 
Lord Strange, who succeeded his father as 
seventh Earl of Derby in 1642, was the scion 
of an ancient land-owning family in the north 
of England that also ruled the Isle of Man as 
a semi-autonomous fiefdom. In 1626, he mar¬ 
ried Charlotte de La Tremoille, a maternal 
granddaughter of William of Orange, leader 
of the Dutch Revolt. The couples religious 
faith and allegiance to the monarchy led both 
to play an active part in the royalist cause fol¬ 
lowing the outbreak of the English Civil War, 
in 1642. The earl seized stores of ammunition 
and laid unsuccessful siege to Manchester, 
while his wife conducted a famous defense of 
Lathom House, one of the Stanleys’ country 
seats, rejecting the terms of surrender with 
the declaration that she “had not yet forgot¬ 
ten what she owed to the Church of England, 
to her prince, and to her Lord; and that until 
she had lost either her honour or her life, 
she would defend the place.” In the face of 
parliamentary victories, the earl and count¬ 
ess eventually retreated to the Isle of Man, 
maintaining it as a royalist bastion even after 
the execution of Charles I, in 1649. Although 
Parliament confiscated the earl’s estates and 
declared him a traitor, he haughtily refused 
their terms of surrender. He instead returned 
to England to join the young Charles II’s 
unsuccessful invasion, and was captured and 
beheaded on October 15, 1651. The countess 
lived to see the restoration of the monarchy, 
using her many connections to seek the res¬ 
titution of the family’s estates and vengeance 
against her enemies. 

In Van Dyck’s composition, painted prob¬ 
ably around 1636, Lord and Lady Strange 


form an inverted triangle with one of their 
three daughters, most likely Henrietta 
Maria, future Countess of Strafford. (Around 
1637-38, Van Dyck painted an independent 
portrait of Henrietta Maria, today in a pri¬ 
vate collection.) This arrangement of classi¬ 
cal simplicity co-exists with a richly symbolic 
iconographic program. In her costume and 
the flowers she holds, Lady Strange emulates 
Van Dyck’s portraits of Queen Henrietta 
Maria, the namesake of the young girl in the 
painting. The island in the background likely 
represents the Isle of Man, while the color of 
Henrietta Maria’s dress probably alludes to 
her matrilineal descent from the House of 
Orange, to this day the royal family of the 
Netherlands. It is unusual for parents to be 
depicted with a single daughter instead of 
their male heir (the Stanleys’ first son had 
been born in 1628); the girl’s inclusion may 
emphasize the importance of the family’s 
descent from the House of Orange through 
the female line. 

During the Restoration, the Derby fam¬ 
ily portrait entered the collection of Edward 
Hyde, first Earl of Clarendon and the con¬ 
troversial lord chancellor to Charles II. Lord 
Clarendon wrote an eyewitness history of 
the English Civil War, in which he spoke 
critically of the Earl of Derby. Yet his acquisi¬ 
tion of the family portrait bespeaks both his 
interest in collecting likenesses of historically 
significant figures and a broader admiration 
for Van Dyck’s unparalleled achievement in 
portraiture, which marked a turning point in 
the history of European painting. The Frick 
Collection’s upcoming exhibition will offer 
an exciting occasion to reassess this legacy. 
—Adam Eaker ; Guest Curator 
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Spring and Summer Season Highlights 

Flaming June Garden Party and School Partnerships 



F rederic Leightons Flaming June served 
as the inspiration for this years Spring 
Garden Party, on June 8, which brought 
together more than six hundred Fellows and 
their guests to celebrate the iconic painting, 
on loan from the Museo de Arte de Ponce, 
Puerto Rico. The popular annual event rec¬ 
ognizes Fellows for their generous support of 
the museum and library. The Frick is grateful 
to Belvedere Vodka for supplying the spirits. 

The Frick Collection is proud of its many 
school partnerships, including its collabo¬ 
ration with the Ghetto Film School in the 
Bronx, the country’s first public high school 
dedicated to the art of filmmaking. After 


participating in seven seminars led by Chief 
Curator Xavier F. Salomon, honors students 
from the program shot a short film. 

For four weeks in July, members of the 
Education Department mentored ten high 
school juniors and seniors from New York 
and New Jersey area schools. The students 
conducted independent research focusing 
on landscape paintings from the permanent 
collection. 

For information about these or other 
upcoming events for members, including 
the annual Behind-the-Scenes Lunch for 
Fellows, on October 19, please contact Helen 
Freeman at 212.547.0709. 


Spring Garden Party 

1. Simon Lewis, Aimee Ng, Stephen Scher, and 
Janie Woo Scher 2. Mariana and Juan Sabater 

3. Ian Wardropper and Sarah McNear 

4. Christian Keesee, Konrad Keesee, and Blake 
Keesee 5. Kate Reibel and Barbara Reibel 

6. Alexis Light and Xavier R Salomon, in front of 
Leightons Flaming June 7. Clare McKeon and 
Caitlin Davis 8. Henry Arnhold and Helen Klisser 
9. Lisa and Jeff Volling 10. Guests in the Fifth 
Avenue Garden 11. Caitlyn Frank, Andy Pickens, 
and Samantha Cohen 12. Rashia Bell and Deborah 
Bernard 13. Lara Devgan, Scott Asher, and 
Lucy Jane Lang 14. Joann Wright, Jennifer Wright, 
and Victor Wright 15. Virginia Maloney, 

Tia Chapman, Christina Maloney, and 
Congresswoman Carolyn Maloney 

School Partnerships 

16. Participants from the Summer Study Program 
17-18. Students from the Ghetto Film School 
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MUSEUM SHOP 
The Museum Shop offers a wide 
selection of Collection-inspired gifts 
in addition to exhibition catalogues, 
books, and prints. Members always 
receive a 10 percent discount. 

Limoges Enamels 

Hardcover, 80 pages 
$19.95 



The Frick Collection offers a range of 
education programs that complement its 
special exhibitions and foster a deeper 
appreciation of its permanent collection. 
Please visit our Web site to see a complete 
listing of programs and events. 

Lectures 

Lectures are free, and seating is on a first- 
come, first-served basis. Selected lectures 
are webcast live and archived for future 
viewing on our Web site. Please visit 
frick.org/live for details. 

Wednesday, October 21, 6:00 p.m. 

Chinoiseries for Beijing: 

An Eighteenth-Century French Gift 
to the Emperor of China 

Kristel Smentek, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology 

Wednesday, November 4, 6:00 p.m. 

Bronzino before the Medici 

Julia Siemon, The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art 

Wednesday, November 18, 6:00 p.m. 

Lively Statuary in Florence before 
and after Andrea del Sarto 

Nicholas Penny, former Director, 

The National Gallery, London 

Wednesday, December 9, 6:00 p.m. 

A Tale of Two Artists: 

Andrea del Sarto and Raphael 

Linda Wolk-Simon, University Museums, 
Fairfield University 

Free Night 

Friday, January 8, 6:00 to 9:00 p.m. 

Enjoy a special after-hours viewing 
of Andrea del Sarto: The Renaissance 
Workshop in Action as well as live music 
and gallery talks inspired by the exhibition. 
Free; visitors are admitted on a first-come, 
first-served basis. 


Seminars 

Sessions are held when the galleries are 
closed to the public and are limited to 
twenty participants. Please visit our Web 
site to read descriptions of individual 
seminars. Advance registration is required; 
register online at frick.org/seminars or call 
212.547.0704. 

Wednesday, October 28, 6:00 to 7:30 p.m. 
Holbein, More, and Cromwell 

Xavier F. Salomon, The Frick Collection 
$100 ($90 Members) 

Monday, November 2,11:00 to 3:00 p.m. 
Andrea del Sarto in New York 
Xavier F. Salomon and Aimee Ng, The 
Frick Collection; Andrea Bayer and Michael 
Gallagher, The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
$200 ($180 Members) 

Two-part seminar: Tuesday, November 17, and 
Thursday, November 19, 5:30 to 7:30 p.m. 

Drawing Lessons from Andrea del Sarto 

Kit White, artist 
$100 ($90 Members) 


ENSURING THE FUTURE OF THE FRICK 

The Henry Clay Frick 
Associates 

The Henry Clay Frick Associates is a group 
of generous individuals who support The 
Frick Collection through bequests, trusts, 
or other planned gifts. These gifts are 
essential to building and maintaining the 
museums holdings and provide critical 
support for exhibitions, conservation proj¬ 
ects, research and publications, and educa¬ 
tion programs. 

For more information about making a 
planned gift, please contact Genevra Le Voci 
at 212.547.6871 or plannedgiving@frick.org. 


Student Programs 

The Frick Collection offers free after-hours 
programming for high school students, 
college students, and recent graduates. Visit 
frick.org/students for more information. 

Concerts 

For detailed program information or to 
purchase tickets ($40, $35 Members), please 
visit frick.org/concerts. Tickets are also 
available by telephone at 212.547.0715. 

Sunday, October 25, 5:00 p.m. 

Ingolf Wunder, piano, in New York 
recital debut 

Friday, November 13, 7:30 p.m. 

Anne Sofie von Otter, mezzo-soprano; 
Thomas Dunford, archlute; and Jonathan 
Cohen, harpsichord 

Sunday, November 29, 5:00 p.m. 

Philippe Cassard and Cedric Pescia, 

four-hand piano duo, in New York debut 

Sunday, January 10, 5:00 p.m. 

Quatuor Danel, in New York debut 
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The Frick Collection 

i East 70th Street 

New York, New York 10021 

212.288.0700 

Collection Hours 

10:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. Tuesday 
through Saturday; 11:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
Sundays; closed Mondays and holidays 

Admission 

Members receive unlimited free 
admission to The Frick Collection. 
Adults, $20; $15 for seniors; 

$10 for students; on Sundays from 
11:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m., visitors are 
invited to pay what they wish. 

Children under ten are not admitted. 

Membership 

For information regarding your 
membership or to give a membership 
as a gift, please call the membership 
department at 212.547.0707. 

The Museum Shop 

The Museum Shop is open during 
regular Collection hours. You may also 
purchase items online at frick.org or 
by telephone at 212.547.6848. 

Frick Art Reference Library 

10 East 71st Street 

New York, New York 10021 

212.288.8700 

Library Hours 

10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. Monday through 
Friday; 9:30 a.m. to 1:00 p.m. Saturdays; 
closed Sundays and holiday weekends. 
The Library is open to all researchers 
free of charge. 


Visit our Web site at frick.org. 


Hans Holbein the Younger (1497/98-1543), 
detail of Sir Thomas More , 1527, oil on oak panel, 
The Frick Collection 




















